"When m speak of peace, we must also 
speak of freedom.” - Angela (/. Davis 
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Welcome back to. ^e Emily ! 1996 marks 
out the 15th year of production, which makes it 
the longest running ccunpus feminist publication 
in Canada, 

To make thk momentous year the best it 
can possibly be, we invite all women to submit 
their ideas- be it poetry, articles, graphics, pho- 
tographs, creative writing, letters. . . We encour- ‘ 
age everyone to make use of this excellent venue 
to express your thoughts €md viewpoints. 

Emily does not, however, print any ma- 
terial which promotes: sexism, racism, 

antisemitism, classism, ageism, homophobia, dis- 
crimination on the basis of religion, education, or 
political choice, or any other forms of oppression 
€md prejudice. 

Unfortunately, this issue went into produc- 
tion too late for Women's History Month, which 
was October. We decided to focus our first issue 
on women's relationships to war and peace, thus 
incorporating women's history with the impor- 
tance of Remembrance Day (fiovember 11). 

^here are many forms of both war and 
peace. Aside from the conventional image of sol- 
diers, bombs, and sugar rations, wars are being 
fought within our minds, our personal relation- 
ships, and in the context of everyday life in this 
patriarchal society. Similarly, peace is sought in 
many different arects. While we hope that every- 
one wishes for world harmony, we recoghiee that 
there are many other areas of life that are in need 
of peace as well. TItese areas include finding in- 
ner trcutguility, finding positive ways to deal with 
conflict within our relationships. All of these are 
extremely worthwhile goals that have been ex- 
plored by our contributors. 

We fervently hope that you enjoy this issue 
of *lhe Emily, and that you find the peace you're 
looldng for. 9f you'd like to get involved with the 
Journal, feel free to drop in at our next collective 
meeting, or contact Carmen or Kristin through the 
Women's Centre. 

See ya next month! 
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Next Emily submission deadline is ‘January 22 
Possible themes -Sexuality, Health, ^oy, 

Pring your ideas to the collective meetings 
Dates c£ times posted in Women's Centre 
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Struggles for Peace 


Erin Maconachie 


When I think about 
women, war, and peace, what 
comes to mind is an image of a 
group of women and children, 
clasping hands, waving ban- 
ners, and singing. 

To me, war is a very 
male phenomenon. I am 
skeptical of biological deter- 
minism, but I wonder whether 
the ability to create life does 
make women more likely to 
nurture and protect, than to 
kill and destroy. 

In fact, one of the most 
profound e:<amples of political 
resistance around the world 
has grown out of women's 
roles as mothers. 

The Mothers of the 
Plaza de Mayo first met in 
front of the Presidential Palace 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 
1977. They gathered to protest 
the disappearance of tfieir chil- 
dren and grandchildren dur- 
ing one of the most brutal mili- 
tary dictatorships in recent 
times. 

The women dressed in 
black, tied white shawls over 
their heads, and marched 
around ttie plaza with banners 
that displayed tfie nam^s and 
photographs of their missing 
loved ones. 

Official statistics from 
the National Commission on 
the Disappeared in Argentina 
state that 9000 people disap- 
peared during the dictator- 
ship, but many Argentinians 
believe that the numbers 
should be as high as 30 000. 

The Mothers of the 
Plaza de Mayo have met every 
Thursday afternoon since 
1977. The women say that 
missing one Thursday would 
be like forgetting their chil- 
dren. They became an official 
organization in 1979, and their 
numbers have grown to sev- 


eral hundred. The Mothers 
have published a number of 
books, produce a regular 
newsletter, and maintain a 
website. They have been the 
subject of numerous articles 
and books, a movie, and a song 
by the rock star Sting. 

The Mothers of the 
Plaza de Mayo have succeeded 
in locating 56 of over 200 miss 
ing children, imprisoned with 
their parents or bom in concen- 
tration camps. They have been 
instrumental in drawing inter- 
national attention to what 
went on in Argentina during 
the "Dirty War". 

The Mothers of the 
Plaza de Mayo challenge per- 
ceptions that women and old 
people are powerless. They 
prove how effective individual 
and collective efforts towards 
change can be, and they have 
become symbols of human 
rights activism and courage 
around the globe. 

I myself have a strong 
recollection of attending a 
Peace March with my own 
mum when I was a little girl. I 
can remember walking across 
the Burrard Street Bridge in 
Vancouver, holding her hand, 
in the middle of ffie crowd of 
thousands. I c^ also remem- 
ber my mum writing a letter to 
the Prime Minister, describing 
my brother and I, and express- 
ing her wish that there be 
peace in our time. 

Remembrance Day is 
a time to reflect on all the wars 
that have been and continue to 
be waged around the world. 
It's an opportunity to ffiink 
about those who show tremen- 
dous courage in the daily 
struggle for peace and justice. 
Most importantly, it's a day for 
each of Us to imagine and to 
work towards a just and peace- 
ful world for us all. 


WV9C Women's Action 
Netnork 


Holly Cuhning 


The V^men's Action 
Network is a branch of Am- 
nesty International. Its goals 
are to promote human rights in 
general and women's human 
rights specifically. The UVic 
Women's Action group meets 
bi-weekly and responds to ac- 
tions (calls for responses to 
specific human rights viola- 
tions) concerning women's 
human rights through letter 
writing, and also plans events 
such as information tables and 
poster campaigns to create 
public awareness of women's 
human rights issues. 

Examples of recent is- 
sues and actions are; responses 
to the arrest of a Burmese 
writer who is being held as a 
prisoner of conscience for ex- 
ercising her rights to freedom 
of expression; concerns over 
the sometimes brutal enforce- 
ment of China's one-child per 
couple policy; concerns over 
the practice of female genital 
mutilation in several foreign 
countries and (to a lesser ex- 
tent) some cultural commimi- 
ties in Canada. 

The UVic Women's 
Action group welcomes all 
support. Information on cur- 
rent actions and a drop-off en- 
velope for letters will be made 
available at ihe UVic Women's 
Center. 



For more information 
and meeting times, contact 
Holly at 721-0220 or Alex at 
727-3349. 


“Vtar ends nothing" -Mongo proverb, 


(faauMUf, 9'mLu6^ ok, fiUa^e^f It<iJ)4f,! if044. ecd toa mu<di 
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poetry,.. 

The Decline of the Etaipire 


9 Icweifou 


JleoM me olone 


l/fo44, mipJAe me.. 

9 lu»te4f/eu 




1 . 

this house is a war zone 

with every line drawn 
in love 

In battle 

your weapons are much greater : 
a wild romantic style 
deeply accented with stormy weather 
you sweep me off my feet 
with promises to slay dragons 
and do dishes 

me, I feel my pragmatic straitjacket 
is out of place here 
I desperately want romance, wildly 

but I see barbed-wire shadows somehow 

But it feels so nice when you hold me and 
love me and call me sweet names. . . 

that I promise to dry the dishes , 




this house is a war zone 

with every line drawn 
in tears 

In battle 

your weapons are much greater: 

the heaving tormented psyche tosses 
your deep voice and long hair 
and you claim nothing matters 

and that self-obliteration is a valid probable option 

me, my tears and kisses draw you back 
into indolence 
I have no such weapon 

loving life like the frivolous blind thing I am 
so I throw my reasons for living 
at your supine soul 
my body racked with convulsions 

like tank tracks 



9'm (fouuf. ta kill 4f044.! 


9 didn't mecm U, 6>4A^eeiie! 


IV. 

this house is a war zone 
there are no lines 


dripping solicitude 


But I feel better when you hug me and make promises 
and since you're not feeling well... 

1 

^ I go and wash the dishes . 


Ill . 

this house is a war zone 

with every line drawn 
in confusion 

In battle 

your weapons are much greater: 
that deep deep voice 
contorted liquid arguments 
sorrow for my failings 

drenches 

your every indolent inaction 

but you hold me and comfort me anyway 

me, a loving flutter of chaos 
drop my thoughts 

like handkerchiefs 

that you pick up gallantly and return to me 
dyed in other colours 

I accept them after you pet me. . . 

And use them to wash the dishes . 


In this battle 

your weapons are much greater 

your body must have stored plenty of energy 

to break down the door and throw furniture 

you certainly have the element of surprise 
and your large fists are obedient servants. 


as for me, since pleading does not work 
and I cannot strike back 
my weapons are the telephone 

and the angry cop who rages at having to save my life 
My body would not accept your hate. So you are pardoned... 

f 

* 

And you meekly do the dishes . 


// 


M 








AO' 




V. 

there is no house 

In the last skirmish over the telephone wires, 
your weapons are out of date 
and your power is wet . 

I have no need of weapons 
I have found 

some dusty self-respect 
a packet of flower seeds 
and pencil and paper 





I have left now. . . 

And you can do your own dishes,. 




Elise Mitchell 


£7t is hard to fight an enemy 
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Father's Eyes 

It wasn't that his hands 
still couldn't hold yours 
and make you believe 
the world could crash and crumble 
around you and you could hide 
in the shadow of his towering torso 
and find peace. When he smiled 
you could still believe there 
were princes on white horses 
who could save you just when you 
thought you didn't need to be saved. 

It was his eyes that betrayed him. 

It was his eyes that taught me 
to silence my cries against a world 
that had left me to be the daughter 
of a man whose son had died. It was his 
eyes that taught me to take his 
hand and wish I could be 
his prince on a white horse. 


Cristina Burgess 






o 




This IS waK 

casuaLnes pLood rhe hillsides 
blackened corpses cnawl 
TO sapeTy 

known blood dors The mens 

"why ip Those wocnen would just sTop 
having babies" (poK pmdumon 
op cheap consuajen goods) 

how convenienr 
wocoen and naTune pall 
unden econoojics 


my drive home 

As he drives me homeward 

i watch the lights 

reflect off the window of the car. 

i play games with myself 

holding my breath between phone poles 

like I did as a child 

to bide the time. 

The silence isn’t comfortable 
i should care 
but i don’t 

it’s so familiar it’s encouraging. 
Sometimes we listen to music 
never from the radio 
but i always seem to know the words 
and i assume that they make sense. 

He drives the wheel angrily 
the road is his relief 
and he charges, 
i know that under the bridge 
i’m almost home 

and for that brief moment of blackness 
i always feel as if 
i’m not there. 

That was someone else’s daughter 
i tell myself 

but the eyes that open are mine. 

Once he missed the turn off 

and he drove the car right through me 

as if it were my fault 

years of driving 

and he doesn’t know my road. 

Three veins on his left hand 
pulsate with the shifting gear stick 
and his skin looks 
especially old and tired there. 

The third left 
and i’m almost home 
and I contemplate what 
I could say. 

i can’t remember what 
i haven’t told him 
and i can’t recall what 
i’d planned to forget. 


Like a robot 

i reach up and kiss his face 
this part i always remember 
and never fail to forget, 
i wonder if my lips are 
sticky or hard and cold 
or if they smell from my cigarette 
and i hope not. 
i say thank you 

although I marvel at my appreciation 
and sometimes he smiles 
other times i’m not persuaded 
because his face 
is covered in shadows. 

The slam of the door 
makes me feel dramatic 
as if i were a movie, a tragedy 
and saying good bye 
but i’m not 

and the air feels particularly soothing 
for it seems i’m short of breath. 

Tears finally fill my eyes 

they’d been waiting patiently 

i come with no resolutions 

and at a loss for words 

but i decide to love myself anyway 

laying down 

I pray for rest. 

kate rogers 


you shave hillsides 
as you do women pon 
glossy pRinr magazines 
sold TO SUITS who 
dicraTe 

againsT The eamh she 
IS called. 

chainsaws, dumpmucks, 

"big boys Toys" 

TO manipidare, bend 
whaT is "najumL" 

TO women in "developing" cownnies 
whose ganmenT you mighT be weaning 
cnossing campus pon cheap coppee 

and The economy cnied jobs 

as gnowTh pumped out 

Toppling ernes buih on 

wooden beams, spewing pesTening smoke, 

scaning The eamh, 

TO seek sancTiTy 
in shopping malls. 

This IS wan. 
bnenda simojens 



who has outposts in 

your head. " - Sally Kempton 
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AATW 


CANADA 
Global Alliance Against Traffic In Women 


GAATW is a non- 
funded organization which 
campaigns against the trade 
and trafficking of women. It 
is an international organiza- 
tion which was founded in 
1994 after a large conference in 
Thailand on Trafficking and 
Human Rights. GAATW is 
an alliance or women's organi- 
zations who are working to 
combat traffic in women and 
its objective is to coordinate 
these activities. The aim of 
GAATW is not to stop the mi- 
gration of women, but to safe- 
guard the human rights of 
women who have decided to 
migrate or who have been traf- 
ficked. There are approxi- 
mately 70 chapters internation- 
ally. GAATW looks at traffick- 
ing in women which takes 
place in three iireas including 
the sex industry, domestic 
work and mail order brides. 

Prior to the recent or- 
ganization of a Canadian 
Chapter, there were no active 
GAATW members in Canada. 
Currently, GAATW is working 
on tire development of a report 
for the United Nations on traf- 
ficking. The Canadian chapter 
is working on the N. American 
section of this report. In her 
introduction to Ninotchka 
Rosca's discussion on women, 
migration, trafficking and 
globalization, Jyoti Sangera 
said, "During our research we 


Canada is a sending 
countrg. a receiving 
countrg and transit 
countrg in the circie of 
trafficking in women. 
Canadian women and 
children are sent out of 
Canada. Women have 
ended up in Hong Kong, 
Latin America, and 
Europe. Canada has 
received innumerable 
Asian, African. Latin 
American women as 
domestic workers, as 
mail order brides and in 
the sex industry 






• * • 

•• 

Definition: * 

TraffickihgLJn, Women: All 
acts involved in the recruit- 
ment and/or transporta- 
tion of a woman within 
and across national bor- 
ders for work or sen/ices bg 
means of violence or threat 
of violence, abuse of au- 
thority or dominant posi- 
tion. debt-bondage, decep- 
tion or other forms of 
, coercion. »* 




have found that Canada is a 
sending country, a receiving 
country and transit country in 
the circle of trafficking in 
women. Canadian women 
and children are sent out of 
Canada. Women have ended 
up in Hong Kong, Latin 
America, and Europe. Canada 
has received innumerable 
Asian, African, Latin American 
women as domestic workers, 
as mail order brides and in the 


sex industry." Jyoti Sanghera 
wmt on the discuss the impor- 
tance of not relegating this 
problem to the 'third-world' 
but rather seeing the problem 
as a global one. She listed this 
issue as one which will be fo- 
cused on through awareness 
campaigns. 

Sanghera also cited im- 
migration law as an area for 
examination: "We would also 
like to review immigration law 


and make recommendations 
here in Canada and North 
America. What we see, right 
now, is that when a woman has 
been trafficked she has no re- 
course or redress. If she goes 
to the police and complains, 
she is referred to immigration 
authorities and she is then de- 
ported. So a woman, then, is 
criminalized. There is nothing 
in place to go after the pimps 
or the men who have been re- 
sponsible for the trafficking ol 
these women." 

What we see, right now, 
is that when a woman 
has been trafficked she 
has no recourse or re- 
dress. 9f she goes to the 
police and complains, she 
is referred to immigra- 
tion authorities and she 
is then deported. So a 

woman, then, is 
criminalized. 

GAATW is an organiza- 
tion which calls for immediate 
and urgent action to address 
the injustices faced by thou- 
sands of women who are 
brought to this country. The 
Canadian chapter is new, full 
of positive energy and a collec- 
tive desire to tackle the issues 
from a western perspective. 
For more information about 
GAATW and to find out about 
future events call Tracy Havlin 
@ 920-5570 or email to 
tracyh@uvaix.uvic.ca. 


JAe<C: 

An estimated 
50% of women 
working in 
prostitution, in 
Canada, were 
trafficked into 
the sex industry. 


ServiceslJAimdate: 

-Support victims of trafficking 
-dissemination of information(both locally and 
internationally) 

-raising awareness on the issues (via media, educational 
workshops, etc.) 

-researchlpublications 

-networking 

-distrubution of the QAATW newsletter 

-act as a pressure group to review and effect policy change 

so that it is more in keeping with current reality 





. • 




How you Can 
Help: 

Donations 
Office Space 
Office Equipment 
Volunteers 
lAaise Awareness 
Research 

••••••• 



All information about QAA^CW was gleaned from ^he 
gAA^CW Canada brochure andlor Jyoti Sangera^s in- 
troduction of fionotchka Rosea. 

'The Krt\ 5 tonC,e,vi\ofl of 06 "iKe. UM nil Ik ? Wy re'inkroad W <irli a«- , 

Wndl ^ liweoifflritoyi \>t Wanton ^e4'i| 
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Ninotchka Rosca's visit 
to UVic on October 5, 1996 
marked ttie launching of the 
first Canadian and North 
American chapter of the Glo- 
bal Alliance Agairrst Traffic In 
Women (GAATW). Ninotchka 
spoke and answered questions 
for an hour and a half on the 
subjects of women, migration, 
trafficking and globalization. 

The information 
Rosea revealed was, at times 
heavy and depressing. She 
spoke with an intense passion 
fuelled by the need to provide 
a voice for the many women 
she has encountered in her 
years of working in this field. 
She spoke about the U.S. 
G ABRIELA Network which is 
currently campaigning to stop 
the mail-order bride business 
that has brought close to 50,000 
Pilipinas into the U.S. in the 
last ten years. Rosga says, "We 
have to make it clear that this 
is a new form of slavery." 

"9 want to tell ijou about 
^etty.:" 

Her talk began with: "1 
want to tell you about Betty, 
who was 22 years old when 
she first came to the United 
States. She was married to a 
man by the name of Gary 
Heidnick...Have you ever 
heard of Philadelphia, the city 
of brotherly love? This is 
where Betty ended up with 


Gary Heidnick, who two years 
after their marriage would be 
discovered to be holding eight 
black women in his basement, 
chained, naked and he was tor- 
turing them, he would starve 
them, and if they were very 
himgry, he would butcher one 
of them, cook her and feed her 
to the others. Betty was a mail 
order bride brought to Gary by 
one of the largest mail order 
bride agencies in the U.S." 
Betty imderwent two years of 
extreme rape and torture. She 
had to stay married to Gary 
because immigration laws 
require a migrating woman 
to stay married to a male citi- 
zen for two years in order to 
achieve landed status. 

Ninotchka continued by 
discussing the condition of 
thousands of Pilipinas who are 

brought to North America 
each year to work ais domestic 
servants and mail-order- 
brides. "We are talking about 
the United States where every 
year 5,000 women from the 
Philippines alone enter as 
wives. If you calculate that this 
practice has been going on for 
fifteen years, that number rep- 
resents 5,000 times fifteen. " 

Rosea urged the audi- 
ence to think about trafficking 
in a global sense rather than a 
problem which is faced only by 
those living in the 'third 
world'. She cormected the in- 
dividual stories of women 
such as Betty with the grow- 


ing problem of trafficking 
women, for the purposes of 
sex, cooking, cleaning and 
looking after white middle- 
class children and with capital- 
ism, individualism, and the 
problem of our growing global 
economy. Rosca's ability to 
weave stories of individual 
women into her theoretical 
analysis and her strategies to 
end these practices made her 
a powerful speaker. Accessi- 
ble language, a sense of hu- 
mour and her concern for hu- 
manity were paramoimt to the 
impact she had on the audi- 
ence that evening. 

After Ninotchka fin- 
ished her talk, a coffeehouse 
reception organized by 

"We are talking about the 
United States where 
every year 5,000 women 
from the Philippines 
alone enter as wives. 9/ 
you calculate that this 
practice has been going 
on for fifteen years, that 
number represents 
5,000 times fifteen " 

GAATW members and catered 
with delicious food was held. 
During this coffeehouse, the 
Prostitutes Empowerment, 
Education and Recovery Soci- 
ety (P.E.E.R.S.) of Victoria 
spoke about their organization 
which provides support and 
services for prostitutes and 


She connected the indi- 
vidual stories of women 
such as ^etty with the 
growing problem of 
trafficking women, for 
the purposes of sex. 
cooking, cleaning and 
looking after white mid- 
dle-class children and 
with capitalism, individu- 
alism. and the problem of 
our growing global 
economy 

former prostitutes. One 
woman, named Ali, spoke at 
lengffi about her own experi- 
ences as a prostitute, her bat- 
tle with drug addiction and 
isolation, and the challenges 
she currently faces. After this 
two women from the Filipina 
Women's Centre in Vancouver 
spoke about the various pro- 
grams and projects which are 
currently being organized out 
of the centre. (We hope to 
write more about each of these 
organizations in successive 
editions of the Emily and Ain't 
I a Woman. ) The evening was 
well attended, the food was 
excellent, and the launching of 
GAATW was an undeniable 
success. 


. Christie Shaw 


gAATW Upcoming Event 

Workshop on Sex ’Trafficking 
Saturday November 16. 1996 
in the lApper Sub at the lAniversity of 'Victoria 
Quests from the Jiliplna Women's Centre 
Videos, diseussiQM 
and recent conference coverage. 

All Are Welcome. 


Ninotchka Posca is one of the Philippines' most contro- * 
versial and highly respected writers. She is a University J 
of the Philippines graduate, and as a journalist she re- • 
ported on the struggle to topple President Jerdinand , 
Marcos. She was imprisoned under Marcos and became J 
a political exile residing in the U.S. She won the 1993 • 
American Sook award for her novel Twice fSi^ssed. She • 
has written many works of fiction including l^itter' Coun- ^ 
try and Otiier Stories, The Monsoon Collection, and State* 
of War as well as the nonfiction Endgame: The Jali of the* 
House of Marcos. She writes regularly for a number of • 
magazines including Ms. and The Nation andin 1986 she • 
received a reward for magazine writing from the National • 
Women's political Caucus. • 


THINK GLOBALLY. ACT LOCALLY 




■jorni))'-' 
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Madhu Kishwar was bom in Delhi not 
long after the partition in 1947, when India became independent from Britain, and 
Pakistan became a Muslim separatist state. Like one of Midnight’s Children in Salman 
Rushdie’s historical novel, Kishwar is deeply engaged with the changing tides in her 
country. Like them, she is part of a hopeful generation. 

Kishwar’s passion for freedom and peace in India has made her an important 
figure in social reform movements. She is the founding editor ofManushi, India’s pre- 
mier journal of women’s and social issues. For the past 19 years, the journal has been 
an important landmark in women’s struggles in India, and a symbol of their visibility. Its 
success is especially remarkable since the editors reject any form of government or cor- 
porate funding. With little advertising, the journal relies on subscriptions and individual 
donations. 

“It’s not a job,’’ said Kishwar. “It’s a labour of love. But 
also I don’t wish to earn my living from my politics, so I would not 
want to take money.” 

Besides her social activism and journalism, Kishwar has 
academic pursuits as well. She has two masters degrees - English 
literature and history - and up until recendy, she taught at Delhi 
University, where she remains on staff. Her livelihood now comes 
from the Center for the Study of Developing Societies, where 
she’s been a researcher for several years. 

In fact, it’s hard to find a part of her culture to which 
Kishwar doesn’t contribute. In addition to prolific writing, she is 
currently writing and producing a series of documentaries for tele- 
vision. And as a fundraiser for Manushi, she has recorded a cas- 
sette of Hindi poems and songs - which she herself sings. 

Despite these manifold interests pulling her in every 
direction, Kishwar does not feel enslaved by her commitments. 

She says it is precisely her involvement in so much that make her free. 

And freedom, for Kishwar, is justice. As a member of the People’s Union of 
Civil Dberties, Kishwar brings to Manushi the view that too much state intervendon in 
people’s day to day lives is oppressive. 

“The primary motive of Manushi has been how to tie the hands and feet of 
government so that its harm doing capacity is minimized,” Kishwar said. 

Her own freedom requirement is enormous. For this reason, she identifies as 
neither an academic nor a journalist. ; 

“One way to keep your freedom intact,” she says, “is to make sure you don’t 
put both your feet in one world. If you’re just a journalist and you have to depend on it 
for your livelihood and for intellectual satisfaction, you have to go by its rules. I don’t.” 

Instead, Kishwar only writes when she is allowed to do so uncensored - 
whether for mainstream media, or in academic journals. Her political engagement is the 
driving force behind her writing, she says - not vice versa. 

“To have to write about academically fashionable subjects for which you can 
get grants is to become a slave,” said Kishwar. “The idea is not to write for a specialist 
audience, for 35 people like you who then footnote you in what they write. Write only 
when you have an idea you really wish to share.” 

Like her journalism, Kishwar’s academic research eschews government grants. 
Her passion for her culture is what supports her - as well as the grassroots support she 
has rallied through Manushi. 

“Everywhere I go, because of Manushi, I have the connections so people are 
willing to volunteer, to help me for the love of it,” said Kishwar. “So I can get all the 
research assistance I want, the translation assistance I want - without requiring any 
research funding.” 

Part of her rejection of government funding comes from her belief that the 
state should not be involved in issues of culture. The role of government, Kishwar says. 
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is to collect taxes and try criminals. It is 
dangerous to rely on government intervention to enact social change. 

India’s history as a nation has created the circumstances which make legal 
statutes impotent in changing tradition. Prior to the British imperialist government, 
there was no centralized authority which laid down laws for all the diverse communities 
in the country. The British system disregarded the prevailing social consensus, and 
tried to bridge the gap between indigenous and British customs by imposing punitive 
laws. 

Because of their organic formation, Kishwar says, customs and traditions have 
more authority than the coercions imposed by the imperialists. By ignoring this, 

Kishwar says, social reformers can do more harm than good. 

One historical example in India is the dowry system. Sons inherit land, but 
women are disinherited from a family upon marriage, when she 
receives a endowment of money and gifts from her natal family. 
Dowry was criminalized in the 1960’s, but Kishwar is critical of the 
punitive laws. 

“It’s an absurd, unworkable, stupid law made with no consul- 
tation with society,” Kishwar said. “The law bans dowry but allows 
gifts.” 

The effect of the law was to drive dowry underground, 
removing it from public discourse and harming women more than 
it helped them. 

Both western and Indian women have been critical of the 
dowry system. They say it makes women financially dependent on 
their husbands, and is responsible for much of the physical abuse 
suffered in the homes of Indian women. If a woman’s dowry is 
meager, some say, she may be subject to physical violence from 
her husband, or even her mother-in-law. 

But Kishwar says many women don’t want to go empty-handed into a marriage. 

“What am I supposed to do about women who want to take dowry,” Kishwar 
asked, “lock them up in an insane asylum or a jail?” 

Manushi has campaigned in recent years to change attitudes toward dowry and 
inheritance through persuasion, rather than coercion. The campaign was successful in 
convincing many families in several villages to include property in their daughters’ 
dowries. 

As social reformer, she walks a tightrope between paternalism and relativism. 
She won’t tell women what is best for them. But without laws banning customs by 
which women are systematically devalued, such as dowry, she may risk taking the lesser 
of two evils for women. 

Still, Kishwar argues that social reformers should talk to offenders before using 
legal coercion. People assume that others will not give up their privilege without penal 
force, and according to Kishwar, this assumption has to change. ^ 

“If in the first instance you call the police, you haven’t even tried. You only bru- 
talize them further,” said Kishwar. 

Subordination to a corrupt government and legal system, she says, results in a 
populace who has lost the ability to think for itself. When punitive and coercive laws 
become the substitute for morals and community values, reason withers away. 

It may be that Kishwar’s attitudes reflect a more mature approach to social 
change. No more the hope for the revolution that was right around every corner in the 
60’s and 70’s. Or maybe changing a society of a billion souls is a humbling experience. 
But ameliorating the lives of people around her will continue to move Madhu Kishwar. 
There are no objective guides, no ideological rules, she says; only the constant question- 
ing if our actions have made things better. 


get In touch by email: manushl@unv.ernet.ln 



"S7t is better to die on your feet 
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To Know Something 9s To Change 9t 


rebecca tsan 


When the ’ of war 

is raised for discus «on, I can- 
not help but think to the roots 
of this earthly epidemic. The 
potential for war lives in each 
of us in that secret piace of vio- 
lence. This aggression, we so 
readily deny and then so eas- 
ily embody, is the first concept 
we must comprehend in the 
struggle for peace. 

It is imperative to ex- 
amine the relation between 
power and violence in Western 
European turned North 
American culture. The seed of 
violence is planted within our 
psyche the first time another 
attempted to exert power over 
us. Because for many of us this 
was probably our parents, the 
concept of nurture becomes 
tied to the concept of control. 

Control is then an im- 
portant factor in dealing with 
issues of violence. Violence 
stems, in part, from powerless- 
ness. When one person or or- 
ganization attempts to exert 
power over another, either by 
physical, or emotional means, 
there is a reaction within: pain, 
frustration, anger. What then 
is one to do with these emo- 
tions? The pattern teaches us 
to take it out on someone we 
perceive to have less power to 
fight back. This entire scenario 
is based on the idea of compe- 
tition, which in turn has it's 
roots in the capitalist economic 
system we live in. 

Anger and violence 
thus become a natural reaction 
to the systemic practice of 
power and control. Translated 
into a political, economic vi- 
sion of the world it becomes 
apparent that the reasons and 
realities of war are based on the 
needs of nations and individu- 

/li^arch^ meakis freedom 
from domination on all 
levels. 

als to exert power and control. 
The ways and means by which 
they /we attempt to maintain 
or gain this control is through 
methods of physical and eco- 
nomic violence. 


The violence wealthy 
North American and Euro- 
pean nations wage against 
what their /our leaders per- 
ceive to be less powerful na- 
tions, or nations in need of con- 
trol, translates into an even 
deeper cycle of violence within 
each nation. In order to come 
to terms wjth economic vio- 
lence, or one way of releasing 
the anger built up under op- 
pression, is to practice violence 
on a culture or specific mem- 
bers of yet another 'less pow- 
erful' group. This struggle can 
be seen on tiie levels of gender, 
race/ culture, class /caste. War 
is waged daily sanctioned by 
advanced capitalism. 

Remembrance Day 
serves only to remind me how 
little has changed. All the 
women and children and men 
who have died at the hands of 
war lie in a shallow grave. 

And upon the thin soil of his- 
tory we have built a shaking 
fortress of our discontent. I 
doubt you can deny the frus- 
tration which rages inside, 
though perhaps it's source has 
eluded you, as it seems to have 
remained invisible to so many. 

We cannot maintain a system 
of power and control which 
relies upon varied methods of 
violence, and expect it to give 
birth to peace. 

There is only moder- 
ate peace in Canada, a peace 
which subverts our under- S 
standing of war. Until we ex- 
amine the power/control in 
our own lives, we will not be 
able to see how power/control 
works on a global scale. It is 
only through changing these 
relatione on a personal level 
that we can effect change glo- 
bally and begin the realisation 
of peace. 

The antithesis of war 
or powermongering and con- 
trol, is equality and freedom 
based on mutual respect and 
(dare I say it) love. This is far 
from a simple answer, for it 
asks that we restructure our 
ways of relating as individuals, 
as cultures, and as nations. 

This would mean the end of 
competition and control, it 
would mean taking our capi- 
talist fingers out of everyone 
else's pie... it would mean the 
adoption of new systems of 
economic relations ... it would 
mean anarchy. 


The common miscon- 
ception that anarchy is about 
unregulated violence and 
chaos is far from the truth of 
this vision. Anarchy means 
freedom from domination on 
all levels. Currently we are 
dominated or controlled in 
many ways, and in turn domi- 
nate and control others. What 
would happen if we were to 
refuse to support and partake 
in this system? It would mean 


peace, defined by our affirma- 
tion of the subjectivity of each 
individual, and our willing- 
ness to work for the greater 
good of all, not just for our- 
selves. 

We need to under- 
stand how to enact this ab- 
stract concept in the face of 
such concrete opposition. The 
first step is to nurture free will 
instead of control. This means 
that we must accept that there 
are different perspectives and 
lived experiences and that no 
one way is better or more valid 
than another. The second step 
is to encourage or create out- 
lets for anger which do not in- 
clude dominating another. 
Some examples might be 
through art, toough exercise, 
through writing, music, dis- 
cussion,.. The third step is to 

We cannot maintain a 
SLjstem of power and 
control which relies upon 
varied methods of vio- 
lence, and expect it to give 
birth to peace. 

end the exploitation of people, 
animals, and the earth for 
pleasure and profit. This 
means giving up ownership 
and efforts to control another 
using physical and economic 
means. 

Implausible you say? 
No one will want to give up 
their goodies until they can feel 
the alliance between war 
(deathmutUationtorturepainrape 
murderdisaster) and capitalsm 
(capitalcontroldomination 
exploitationmaterialistic'I 
want mycappuccinomachine 
rightnowl'consumerism). To 


break free of war and violence 
is to break free of capitalism, 
individualism, and govern- 
mental control. The pers onal 
changes I have outlined above 
must be mirrored in the politi- 
cal and economic structures, 
not only of individuals but of 
organisations as well. Without 
revolutionary change in the 
ways we think and act we will 
be forever caught in a cycle of 
power and pain. 


So on the day that we 
have been given the freedom 
to remember the scourge of 
war remember... the violence, 
the killing, the maimed and the 
oppressed. Remember the 
power, the competition, the 
telltale signs of capitalism gone 
so very wrong. Remember 
that the rights of some when 
defended through the oppres- 
sion of others is no basis for 
freedom, for we are caught 
within the trap of hate. Re- 
member that ^e war against 
the eartti is waged daily and in 
every aspect of our life of con- 
venience. 

Remember that so many have 
died so tiiat we could kill with 
more ease. 

Remember, that which divides 
is difference, and that differ- 
ence is fabricated to enable the 
perpetuation of the wealth and 
power of few, and that the pov- 
erty and powerlessness of 
many is manipulated in order 
to solidify this situation of in- 
equality. Remember that it is 
easier to hate someone for any 
sort of generalised reason, than 
it is to find a specific reason to 
love them. Remember that 
even when we say we want the 
world to live in peace, we can- 
not imtil we accept the respon- 
sibility for the perpetuation of 
domination within ourselves... 




than to live on your knees." 

- Dolores ^barrurl 
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So what is this feminism thing anyway? 


Kristin /Itwood 


When the feminist 
movement began to gain 
followers and recognition, it 
was glorified as a major 
triumph for women. Across 
North America especially, 
people were talking about 
the battles women face, 
calling their "soul sisters" 
into the war against patriar- 
chy, and for equality. 

That's great, it really 
is. Equal rights are impor- 
tant, one of the most worthy 
causes to attempt. But before 
the feminist movement can 
reach that goal, there is 
another obstacle to overcome 
- feminism itself. 


The sad fact is, many 
women see feminism as an 
elite group of intellectuals, 
radicals, and activists. They 
are intimidated by this 
misinterpretation; I've 
spoken to several women 
who have expressed doubts 
concerning their own contri- 
bution. They feel that they 
lack knowledge about 
women's history, achieve- 
ments, obstacles, and issues, 
and therefore have nothing 
significant to add to the 
cause that their image of 
feminism represents. 

Others are leery of 
being labeled as a feminist. 


Although this is not a 
fair presentation of femi- 
nism, it is how many women 
perceive it. As a result, many 
of the people who could 
contribute greatly to the 
cause are excluding them- 
selves, preferring not to get 
involved. Each time this 
scenario is played out, the 
feminist movement loses 
ground. 

It is important, there- 
fore, to understand just what 
feminism is. Quite simply, 
the feminist movement arose 
out of a need for change in 
society. Women today face 



Now, I'm not saying 
that feminism in and of itself 
is a bad thing. On the con- 
trary, it's an incredibly good 
and necessary movement. 

But admit that our society is 
based on image and reputa- 
tion. In this society, the 
feminist movement has 
developed an image that 
basically refutes its purpose. 


Since the word is generally 
given a negative connotation, 
some women are afraid that 
if they were to be active in 
the feminist movement, they 
would be vulnerable to 
accusations of prejudice. 

One woman I talked to, for 
example, said she "didn't 
want people to think [she] 
was a male basher." 


incredible disadvantages; in 
economics, in politics, and 
even in day-to-day life they 
are faced with prejudice and 
dismissiveness. Feminism is 
a response to such unfair- 
ness. It is a battle waged by 
women for equal rights and 
recognition in today's soci- 
ety. 


Women Who Jought 


^enni Middleton 


It has been said that 
if women ruled the world, 
there would be no war. This 
statement is obviously false to 
anyone who is paying atten- 
tion. The role of women in 
warfare goes back to ancient 
times, and can be that of cata- 
lyst, leader, or warrior. 

Perhaps the most fa- 
mous of these figures is Helen 
of Troy. In Greek legend a sav- 
age campaign is fought for ten 
years over Helen, said to be 
the most beautiful of all 
women. However, it is widely 
accepted that Helen was not 
to blame for this terrible war, 
and indeed never wanted it to 
happen. It was the goddess 
Aphrodite who caused the 
Greek Helen to love Trojan 


Paris, and to leave her hus- 
band to return to Troy with 
Paris. Aphrodite even took a 
small part on the battlefield 
herself. Another Greek god- 
dess also fought in the Trojan 
war. Athena, goddess of war, 
fought fiercely for the Greeks, 
appearing often with her fear- 
some shield and cloak. 

Also said to have 
fought in the Trojan war, as 
allies of Troy, were the Ama- 
zons. These aggressive war- 
rior-women were trained to 
shoot the bow from an early 
age, and had their right 
breasts burned off to make 
drawing the bow easier. Their 
queen was killed in the war by 
the Greek hero Achilles. His- 
torians believe that the leg- 
ends surrounding the Ama- 
zons may be based in fact, and 
their homeland is thought to 


have been Scythia or Asia Mi- 
nor. 

Another group of 
warrior maidens can be foxmd 
in Scandinavian mythology. 

Historically, in many 
societies women have 
been directly involved in 
war 


These are the Valkyries who 
attended the god Odin. They 
appeared in gleaming armor 
flying above the battlefield, 
directing battles and dispens- 
ing death to the fighters. Al- 
though these women are 
purely mythical, there were 
tribes in ancient Europe where 
the women fought alongside 
the men. 


Feminists, then, are 
not just intellectuals. They 
are not extremists or male 
bashers. A feminist is any 
woman who has had enough 
, of the sexism in society. She 
is any woman who chooses 
to become an active part of 
changing things for the 
better. 

yf you believe in equality, 
then use your voice, your 
words, and your talents 
to promote it 

In order for the femi- 
nist movem^t to progress, 
in order for real change to be 
accomplished, women from 
all walks of life must present 
a united front. There can be 
no equality if women still 
hesitate to join in the cause 
because of self doubt or the 
fear of others' opinions. And 
in order to alleviate those 
fears, feminism needs to be 
recognized in a positive light. 

Every woman could 
contribute to the fight for 
equality, but only a small 
percentage become actively 
involved. This is unfortu- 
nate, but there are solutions. 

I encourage women who 
consider themselves feminist 
to talk to their family and 
friends about women's 
rights. I encourage women 
from all classes, races, and 
ages to use their voices for 
the promotion of this com- 
mon goal. There are many 
options available nowadays 
wherein a woman can 
express her viewpoint. 

If you believe in 
equality, then use your 
voice, your words, and 
your talents to promote it. If 
women worldwide got 
involved like this, just 
imagine what we could 
accomplish! 


There are also histori- 
cally accurate accounts of 
women waging war on others. 
Queen Cleopatra VII is one of 
these. Driven to exile in 48 BC 
by her brother and coruler 
Ptolemy XII, Cleopatra fled to 
Syria and gathered and army. 
She was unable to assert her 
claim until Julius Caesar joined 
her. Together they defeated 
Ptolemy's army and Caesar 
declared Cleopatra ruler of 
Egypt. Then in 32 BC Marc 
Antony's brother-in-law 
Octavian declared war on 


Egypt. Cleopatra insisted on 
leading the defense, but 
shortly committed suicide af- 
ter hearing false rumors of 
Antony's death. 

These women provide 
examples of how historically 
in many societies women have 
been directly involved in war. 
This will not change in the fu- 
ture as female leaders become 
more common in both the mili- 
tary and political arenas. The 
wars may possibly be fought 
in a different manner, but they 
will still be fought. 
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this were Qosnia-Herzegovina... 


9fthis were tSosnia-Herzegovina 
and soldiers 

separated mg family according to gender 
9 would watch them take mg father away 
because he is not a hardened man. 

Mg father 

is not prepared for war. 

Mg father is a lover of books 
clean pages fantasy magick other worlds 
where goodness prevails 
and every action has its purpose 
and men hanged from trees are 
hanged for greater good 
and skies open up 
and ground swells 
with new growth 
when he who is sacrificed 
is sanctified, 
sanctifies. 

Mg father draws maps, 
knows this province, 
landscape, 
charts every river, 
every stream, 
but he is not a soldier, 
he is not a rebel, 
he is not a fighter, 
he does notstrategise, 
does not know where to place his foot, 
does not know where 
the bombs have been laid. 

My father cannot destroy. 

How could they destroy 
one who only seeks to build? 

Palms stroking smooth surfaces 
planks of wood. 

He builds homes, shelters, 
walls that protect, 
windows that open 
unto light and sky. 

When they separate me from my family, 

9 know my father will turn 
and he will cry 

and he will know how unlikely 
it is that we will all survive, 
that we will meet again 
and he will cry 

because he knows what they do to men and women - 
sons and daughters and wives - 
in fSosnia-Herzegovina 
and here, too. 

Here... 

When they separate me from my father 
and 9 see my father cry 
words cannot describe 
how the blood in me will stop 
and 9 will know fear 
and 9 will know resolve 
and 9 will willingly 
surrender my life 
if 9 could be certain 
it would protect 
that gentle man. 



Blindly Inro Barrie 

Nothing prepared me for the violence of love; 
The gnashing of tefeth, p ullin g of hair. 

I was never warned: 

be careful, you could lose yourself. 

1 signed up for battle with blind pride, 
believing in the cause - 

and you my genered 

ordered me to be silent. 

you looked, without uttering a sound, 
at my soul, 

and I felt I needed p>olishing. 

My uniform of uniqueness 

was exchanged for a twisted fence 

of what you might like - 

you might approve of, 

so you might love me. 

1 learned what torture meant. 

When I finally broke ranks, 
became a peace march participant, 
you scoffed and looked away: 

I smiled and walked away - free. 

Sue Giles 


Everywomans Books 

635 JOHNSON ST. 
VICTORIA B.C V8W 1M7 

PHONE: (604) 388-9411 


than you 
quake 


OPEN MON DAY TO 
SATURDAY 10:30-5:30 


can win an earth- 
" -Jeanette Hankin 
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BILLBOARDS... 




EVERYWOMANS BOOKS INVITES YOU TO A 
READING/PERFORMANCE 
BY 

PERSIMMON BLACKBRIDGE 

FROM HER NEW NOVEL SUNNYBROOK: A TRUE 
STORY WITH LIES 

7:30pm THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5TH, 1996 
in the 

UVIC DAVID LAM AUDITORIUM 
ADMISSION BY DONATION 

Persimmon Blackbridge is an award-winning sculptor, 
video and visual artist, writer and performer. Her 
work is primarily rooted in feminist, lesbian, and 
mad-movement activism. Part of the Kiss &Tell 
collective, she helped to create and perform Drawing 
the Line and the Lambda Literary Award - winning 
Her Tongue on my Theory, Previously she has worked 
with Sheila Gilhooly to produce Still Sane, 
Blackbridge has exihibited across Canada and the 
U.S., as well as in Australia, Europe, and Hong Kong. 
This new novel draws on her experience as a disabil- 
ity activist. Don't miss this thought-provoking, 
sensational performance. 


Co-hosted by the Dept, of Women's Studies 
Sponsored by the Canada Council 


; I4VSS SEXf4A£ /ISS/tUC^ 

eEM<cEn 

We are proud to annoxmce the 
f introduction of a new service on cam- 
pus. The new UVSS Sexual Assualt 
Centre will be opening in the Student 
Union Building Room B027 

The centre arose from the col- 
laborative efforts of the Date Rape and 
^ Dating Violence Education Project and 

I the Women's Centre, and now stands 
as a non-political space, with services 
available to anyone who is a member 
of the university community. This op- 
eration provides confidential support, 
information and referrals to students 
who are survivors of sexual assault. 
Although the SAC will not open full- 
time until the spring session (giving 
volunteers time to complete their 60 
hour training program provided by the 
Victoria Women's Sexual Assault Cen- 
tre), the new centre will be open part- 
time during the Fall Session. 


For more information contact 
KatherineWaller, SAC Co-ordinator 
at 472-4388 
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/ P.E.E.R.S. N 

Prostitutes Empowerment Education and 
Recovery Society 

Support group for sex trade workers 
A safe place to talk to people that 
have been there. 

Group meets every Mon. 3-5pm 
at SOS 1220 Commercial Alley 
Facilitated by an ex-sex trade worker & 
Georgia Brown, a registered counsellor 


For more info call PEERS at 475-2414 


\ 
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QUEER WOMEN'S SURVIVORS' 
GROUP 

I am looking to gather with bi-sexual and lesbian women 
who are survivors of childhood sexual abuse to talk about our cur- 
rent experiences/ "issues" with our sexuality, self-image, relation- 
ships, health.. .anything that comes up, anything group members 
want to explore. 

Since I am not a trained therapist, and there will be no 
professional facilitation, I would like to form a group of women who 
have previously done some self/professional/group therapy. 

The group will structure its functioning, its discussion topics, 
its goals — its everything — through consensus i.e.: there will be no 
leader and no fee. 

I personally am aiming to raise my consciousness as a survi- 
vor so that I can become better equipped to heal myself and others. I 
also hope to experience a sense of solidarity with women survivors, 
and hope the validation of my experience will inspire and empower 
me to move committedly into wholeness. 

Jenn 472-3789 Feel free to leave a message 
jerrico@uvic.ca 


L.G.B.A 

Lesbian Gay Bi-sexual 
Alliance 

Will have their Annual General 
meeting on Nov. 25 at 7pm 

Office located in SUB B118 


SAVE THE BEARS! 

SIGN THE PETmON TO BAN BEAR HUNTING. 

WE NEED 10% OF THE POPULATION IN EACH ELECTORAL RID- 
ING TO SIGN. 

YOUR SIGNATURE COUNTS!!! 


WILL BE SET UP AT TFIE SUB 
FROM 10:30 -3:30 ON: 

NOV. 6 (WED) 
NOV.19(TUES) 

NOV. 20 (WED) 

NOV.26 (TUES) 

NOV.27 (WED) 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL LIORA AT THE WESTERN CANA- 
DIAN WILDERNESS COMMITTEE: 388-9292 
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